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FOR  THE  FLORIAD* 

CENSOR  AMERICANUS,  No.  I. 

. "  Moribus  ornes”—  Hop.  Epist. 

It  may  not  be  improper  in  the  commencement  of  my  es¬ 
says,  to  present  my  readers  with  a  short  account  of  the  hia* 
tory  and  imfiSrt  of  my  name.  Should  the  subsequent  ob¬ 
servations  afford  nothing  new  to  the  learned,  they  will  please 
to  recollect  that  I  am  writing  for  community  at  large,  whom 
to  please  and  instruct  is  the  utmost  of  roy  wishes.  In  es¬ 
says  like  the  present,  a  display  of  learning  ought  not  to,  be 
sought  for  by  the  reader  or  studied  by  the  writer ;  it  being 
incompatible  with  their  brevity  and  I  may  say  with  their  sub¬ 
jects.  As  instruction  is  my  aim  the  reader  must  be  content¬ 
ed  if  he  find  thoughts  dressed  in  a  plain  didactic  style,  wov¬ 
en  in  the  loom  of  judgment,  and  destitute  of  the  splendid 
embroidery  of  fancy.  Though  we  have  not  the  capacity,  and 


I  do  net  covet  it,  ^ 

**  To  stab  like  Juvenal,  and  sting  like  Pope,*’ 
yet  I  shall  sometimes  take  the  liberty  of  accompanying  my 
observations  with  a  little  acumen. 

The  Censors  were  officers  of  considerable  dignity  at  Rome^ 
which  was  brightened  or  obscured  during  the  different  pe¬ 
riods  of  her  existence,  according  to  the  waving  or  waning  of 
public  virtue.  In  the  earlier  ages  of  her  empire,  this  of¬ 
fice  was  manag^  by  her  kings,  and  thus  to  the  majesty  pf 
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the  censorial  robes,  was  superadded  the  splendor  of 
crown.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins  the  badges  of 
the  censorship  descended  to  the  consuls^  from  whom  they 
were  imperiously  wrested  by  the  hands  of  the  cmfierors. 
When  tyranny  had  corrupted  the  morals  cf  the  people,  and 
virtue  became  a  disgrace,  the  emperors  disdained  the  office 
and  it  was  neglected  for  some  years  till  the  time  of  Deciiisy 
who  strove'  in  vain  to  restore  it.  But,  alas,  to  revive  the 
censorship,  he  must  first  revive  the  departed  virtue  of  his 
country. 

One  part  of  the  duty  of  the  censor,  was  to  watch  over  the 
manners  of  the  citizens — to  promote  order  among  the  dif¬ 
ferent  classes  of  society — to  prevent  their  overleaping  the 
barriers  the  legislator  had  erected,  and  to  banish  from  the 
domestic  circle,  the  monster  vice. 

Nor  was  Rome  alone  to  be  distinguished  by  having  an.of- 
ficer  who  was  guardian  of  public  morals,  for  China  has  her 
censors.*  There  every  town  is  divided  into  several  parts, 
these  are  again  subdivided  into  others,  each  of  which  con¬ 
tain  about  ten  families,  over  which  an  officer  is  placed 
whose  duty  it  is  to  report  to  the  higher  officers  all  disturban¬ 
ces,  immoralities  or  offences  which  may  happen  in  their 
particular  jurisdictions,  and  bring  their  authors  to  justice. 
Thus  it  is  that  the  reign  of  justice  has  been  perpetuated — 
that  regularity  of  conduct  maintained,  and  that  permanency 
of  manners  established,  which  characterize  that  nation  and 
constitute  the  palladium  of  her  existence. 

Similar  to  these  is  the  censorship  with  which  lam  invest¬ 
ed.  Like  these  I  shall  enter  the  abodes  of  domestic  retire¬ 
ment.  I  shall  inspect  the  “  fireside  enjoyments”  of  my 
countrymen  and  according  as  these  amusements  are  inno¬ 
cent,  puerile,  vicious  or  useful,  they  shall  receive  the  seal,  of 
my  approbation  or  dislike.  I  shall  arraign  the  votaries  of 
fashion  and  pass  sentence  upon  their  opinions — their  diet— 
their  dress — their  equipage.  I  shall  examine  the  conduct 
of  parents  towards  their  children  in  their  education  and 
government,  and  on  the  other  hand  attend  to  the  reciprocal 
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tluties  of  children  towards  their  parents  or  guardians.  The 
conduct  of  male  and  female  shall  be  liberally  descanted  up¬ 
on — their  particular  duties  exhibited  with  the  candoi'-and 
gravity  of  a  Cato — the  particular  vices  of  each  shall  be  ar¬ 
rayed  in  their  own  ludicrous  and  vile  habiliments,  “  that  to 
be  hated  she  need  but  to  be  seen,” — their  cfnformity  to  the 
former  shall  be  rewarded  with  the  meed  of  praise— while 
their  compliance  with  the  latter  shall  be  scourged  with  the 
lash  of  censure. 

The  utility  of  such  an  ofRcer  in  the  republic  of  mannert^ 
if  managed  with  judgment,  must  be  obvious  to  all.  Every 
other  department  has  its  cenaorshifi.  In  the  literary  world, 
criticks  are  the  censors.  The  poet,  the  orator,  the  states¬ 
man,  the  philosopher  are  all  subject  to  their  jurisdiction. 
Standing  at  the  press,  “  they  damn  to  infamy  or  raise  to 
fame”  every  work  that  issues  from  it.  Their  usefulness  is 
great.  For  *tis  only  the  terror  of  their  inflictions  that  de¬ 
ters  thousands  of  petty  authors  from  teasing  the  public  with 
their  vermine  productions  ;  *tis  only  their  watchfulness  that 
preserves  the  stream  of  taste  from  being  polluted  by  the 
foul  contributions  of  bungling  and  conceited  authorship. 

What  critics  are  to  the  literary,  the  ministers  of  the  gos¬ 
pel  are  to  the  religious  world.  The  commission  of  their 
censorship  was  issued  from  “  heavens  high  chancery,”  and 
their  office  shall  be  as  permanent  as  the  truths  they  , preach 
are  eternal.  They,  alive  to  the  interests  of  their  master’s 
kingdom,  guard  against  the  periiicious  innovations  of  intru¬ 
sive  errorists— expose  to  the  public  the  fallacy  of  their  opin¬ 
ions,  and  labour  to  prevent  the  encroachments  of  vice. 
They  inspect  the  religious  sentiments  of  their  congregations, 
and  proscribe  those  that  vary  from  the  great  criterion  of 
faith.  They  scrutenize  the  conduct  of  the  laity,  and  cen¬ 
sure  it  according  to  its  demerits. 

“  The  pulpit” — trt  uhc  the  beautiful  language  of  Cowper— 

“  Shall  stand  acknowledged  while  the  w'orld  shall  Stand, 

“  Tlic  most  eli'ectual  and  important  giiardt 
Support  and  ornament  of  virtues  cause.” 
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Politics  likewise  has  its  censorships.f  «  The  patriot, 
guardian  of  his  country’s  weal,”  inspects  the  civil  faith  of 
his  fellow  citizens,  reprobates  their  actions  when  they  tend 
to  affect  the  nation’s  honor,  or  are  prejudicial  to  its  liberty 
or  prosperity.  Since  religion,  literature,  politics,  have  their 
censors^  why  then  should  not  there  be  one  in  the  republic  of 
manners  ?  The  office  is  equally  useful  in  the  latter  as  in 
either  of  the  former.  But  more  particularly  is  it  necessary 
in  the  present  day.  Nations  in  their  infancy  while  their  at¬ 
tention  is  engaged  solely  in  promoting  their  prosperity— in 
establishing  their  empire — in  peopleing  their  forests — in  se¬ 
curing  themselves  from  aggression,  and  in  increasing  their 
respectability  abroad — can  pay  but  small  regard  to  the  lux¬ 
urious  follies  of  fashion.  But  when  the  reign  of  superfluity 
ciicceeds  that  of  competency,  and  the  season  of  activity  and 
exertion  gives  place  to  that  of  repose  and  enjoyment — when 
a  nation  has  become  affluent,  the  public  mind  is  diverted 
from  the  desire  of  amassing  wealth,  to  that  of  exhibiting  it. 
Hence  originates  the  empire  of  fashion— the  frivolous  stat¬ 
utes  of  her  government — the  ridiculous  ceremonies  of  her 
kingdom — those  expensive  and  pernicious  amusements  that 
characterize  a  nation  ;  contaminate  the  public  morals,  and 
Jiave  sometimes  produced  the  downfall  of  a  state — Hence 
that  drama  of  passions  on  the  theatre  of  fashion  which  call 
so  loud  for  the  censures  of  the  satyrist,  and  are  at  once  the 
characteristics  and  the  disgrace  of  man — Hence  those  tri¬ 
fling  distinctions  in  society  founded  solely  on  the  caprices  of 
fortune  and  in  which  merit  is  disregarded — This  is  partially 
our  situation.  For  such  a  condition  much  may  be  expected 
from  the  salutary  wounds  of  the  satyrist  and  the  gentle  ad¬ 
monitions  of  a  Mentor.  We  have  seen  excellent  cficcts 
produced  on  the  public  manners  by  the  delicate  sarcasms  of 
the  Sfiectator — ^the  sententious  papers  of  the  Rambler — the 
judicious  strictures  of  the  Connoisseur — the  Guardian— \.\\g, 
World — the  Adventurer^  and  others,  to  whose  support 
the  greatest  geniuses  have  lent  the  assistance  of  their  pens. 

t  See  letters  of  Junius. 
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Tho*  we  do  not  pretend  to  rival  the  productions  of  an  Ad¬ 
dison,  a  Steele,  a  Johnson,  a  Hawkesworth,  a  Goldsmith — 
yet  we  have  the  confidence  to  presume  that  our  cftorts  will 
not  be  altogether  ineffectual  to  produce  some  salutary  efiects. 
To  discharge  his  office  with  fidelity,  the  reader  may  be  as¬ 
sured  shall  be  the  constant  endeavour  of  th^  Censor. 


FOR  THE  FLORIAD. 

EDWIN ; 

OR, 

MORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  THOUGHTS  EXEMPLIFIED. 

(Concluded  from  page  93.) 

It  will  be  recollected  that  wc  left  Edwin  immersed  in  all 
the  depths  of  wickedness,  with  no  belief  to  support  him,  and 
no  principles  to  direct  him.  We  appealed  to  the  good 
■sense  of  oiir  readers  for  the  truth  of  the  observation,  that 
his  course  of  life  had  a  tendency  to  destroy  his  own  happi¬ 
ness  and  draw  other*  to  ruin.  We  will  now  pursue  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  story. 

After  receiving  the  honors  of  college  he  returned  to  hi* 
father’s  and  entered  himself  as  clerk  to  a  neighbouring  at¬ 
torney. 

Here  he  pursued  the  same  routine  of  pleasure  as  at  col¬ 
lege,  except  that  some  of  his  excesses  were  not  so  notori¬ 
ous,  but  perhaps  on  this  account  not  the  less  dangerous. 
Many  a  father  had  to  lament  a  son  lured  by  the  example 
and  instigation  of  Edwin  to  intemperance  and  debauchery, 
and  many  a  mother  to  mourn  an  unsuspecting  daughter 
stripped  in  an  unguarded  moment  of  her  character  and  hap¬ 
piness.  Edwin  had  an  amiable  sister,  who,  if  not  a  Chris¬ 
tian,  had  at  least  some  sympathy  for  the  suficrings  of  oth¬ 
ers,  and  who  had  not  silenced  the  still  voice  of  con¬ 
science,  that  monitor  of  right  and  wrong,  which  never  quits 
us  till  the  work  of  corruption  is  complete.  She,  pointing 
to  the  wrecks  of  virtue,  those  objects  of  scorn  and  neglect 
to  the  vicious,  and  to  the  virtuous,  objects  of  pity  and  abhor- 
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rence,  exclaimed  to  her  thoughtless  and  unfeeling  brother, 
“  Does  not  your  conscience  upbraid  you,  for  thus  blasting 
the  hopes  of  fond  and  indulgent  parents,  for  thus  stripping 
beauty  of  its  charms,  and  innocence  of  its  happiness  ?**  He 
reproached  her  with  foolish  and  unmeaning  superstition 
declared  that  conscience  was  a  mere  bug-bear,  the  creature 
of  a  heated  imagination  ; — that  pleasure  and  pain,  utility  and 
inutility  were  all  that  could  determine  actions  to  be  right  or 
wrong,  from  this  position  he  very  plausibly  insisted  that  there 
could  be  no  such  thing  as  moral  guilt,  and  of  course  that 
there  could  be  iw  cause  for  future  punishment  even  were 
there  a  future  strftc  of  existence,  he  therefore  discarded  the 
notion  of  a  heaven  and  a  hell  as  a  mere  chimera. 

His  parents  seeing  to  what  his  course  was  now  tending,  tri¬ 
ed  to  persuade  him  to  reform,  that  is  to  refrain  from  his  de¬ 
structive  practices,  for  we  fear,  they  liad  themselves  no  idea 
that  all  true  reformation  must  begin  in  the  disposition  and 
the  heart,  the  sources  of  all  our  actions.  They  strove  to  in¬ 
fluence  him  by  a  regard  to  the  value  of  character  and  his  fu¬ 
ture  prospects  in  life,  and  to  enforce  their  admonitions  by 
declaring  his  conduct  to  be  contrary  to  the  precepts  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  which  were  revealed  in  the  Bible.  He  first  reproach¬ 
ed  them  for  qiicting  as  authority,  a  book,  the  contents  of 
\\  \  ich  ho  was  sure  they  did  not  understand,  and  the  leading 
precepts  or-ahich  they  so  little  regarded.  He  then  went  on 
to  state  that  p/hiiosephers  had  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  we 
can  know  nothings  no.  not  even  by  the  evidence  of  our  own 
senses,  and  that  if  w«  could,  the  Bible  contained  so  many  in¬ 
consistencies,  improbabilities  and  contradictions,  that  it  was 
folly  to  believe  it.  As  to  character  he  said  the  world  was 
growing  more  enlightened,  and  character  was  no  longer  es¬ 
timated  by  the  old  puritanic  notions  that  were  in  vogue  when 
they  were  young.  Tliis  ought  to  admonish  parents  to  begin 
early  to  train  their  children  in  those  paths  which  they  wish 
them  afterwards  to  pursue.  Let  them  as  Saurin  says,  “  Rc- 
nernber  that  a  stream  at  its  founUwn  may  by  a  little  trouble 
be  made  to  how  cf  its  own  accord  where  no  labour  cun  after¬ 
wards  coiivev  it.’* 
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While  residing  at  his  father’s,  Edwin  paid  a  visit  to  the  col¬ 
lege  at  which  he  had  been  educated. — During  his  absence 
there  had  been  in  it  a  religious  awakening. — EReader,  doea 
th.e  term  sound  harsh  ?  I  know  of  no  other  so  appropriate. 
You  must  therefore  pardon  the  use  of  a  word  which  may  be 
exploded  from  the  vocabulary  of  the  fashionable.  The  col¬ 
lege  now  presented  a  new  and  unexpected  scene. — Perhaps 
there  is  nothing  so  much  calculated  to  silence  the  cavilings^ 
and  to  correct  the  errors  of  the  infidel,  as  such  awakenings. 
He  here  finds  all  his  philosophy  baffled,  effects  are  produced 
for  which  on  his  principles  no  cause  can  be  assigned,  but 
which  Christianity  plsunly  teaches  him  to  expect.  He  be¬ 
holds  those  who  before,  though  they  believed  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion,  had  always  remained  disinterested  spectators 
of  its  operations,  now  extolling  it  in  transports,  and  declar¬ 
ing  that  it  affords  a  pleasure  of  which  till  then  they  had  no 
conception,  one  which  they  never  even  suspected  to  exist. 

He  beholds  the  infidel  who  a  short  time  before  was  not  on¬ 
ly  an  enemy  to  Christianity,  but  to  Christians,  and  was  un¬ 
willing  to  desist  from  persecution  till  the  last  should  be  ex¬ 
terminated  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  now  declaring  to  the 
world  that  Christianity  is  the  only  comfort  and  solace  in  life, 
the  only  hope  in  death  ;  that  Christians,  of  all  mankind,  are 
the  only  ones  whose  friendship  is  either  pleasant  or  profita¬ 
ble,  that  none  but  they  enjoy  real  happiness  themselves  or, 
communicate  it  to  others. 

Here  must  surely  be  a  surprising  change,  that  what  was 
once  the  object  of  implacable  hatred  should  now  be  the  chief 
sour^  of  pleasure.  It  is  obvious  that  religion  does  not 
change  its  nature,  this  change  then  must  have  taken  place  in 
the  person.  The  infidel  may  in  vain  attempt  to  account  for 
this  change  on  the  principles  of  fanaticism  or  enthusiasm, 
these  are  to  him  unmeaning  terms.  If  religion  have  no  foun¬ 
dation  whence  do  they  originate  •  Does  the  infidel  suspect 
that  fanaticism  or  enthusiasm  are  likely  to  produce  a  total 
change  in  his  own  character  and  disposition.  If  not,  why 
should  he  ascribe  to  this  cause  the  same  effect  on  others  who 
before  were  like  himself^  Let  the  bold  and  daring  infidel  vi- 
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sit  a  scene  of  general  awakening,  let  him  view  the  zeal  with 
which  the  people  assemble  for  the  worship  of  their  God,  the 
indifference  with  which  they  treat  the  pleasures  of  the  world, 
and  hear  one  and  another  crying  out  “  men  and  brethren,  what 
shall  we  do  to  be  saved  ?**  What  can  he  say  to  it  ?  He  is  as¬ 
tonished,  and  if  he  be  not  convinced  must  at  least  be  silenced. 
Such  a  scene  Edwin  witnessed  in  his  visit  at  college.  Per¬ 
haps  we  cannot  better  describe  it  than  by  publishing  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter  written  soon  after  to  his  sister,  the  amiable 
young  lady  we  have  mentioned,  as  appealing  to  the  dictates 
of  his  conscience,  and  whose  admonitions  he  so  much 
slighted. 

Dear  Sister, 

I  know  not  how  to  begin  my  letter.  I  have  many  things 
1  could  wish  to  write,  and  more  still  that  I  would  say  to  you^ 
could  I  see  you.  O,  that  I  could  pour  forth  the  first  effu¬ 
sions  of  my  heart  by  the  silent  though  powerful  language  of 
fraternal  embraces  !  My  bosom  heaves  with  emotions  too  big 
for  utterance.  I  know,  my  dear  sister,  that  this  language 
must  surprise  you  :  these  are  different  strains  from  those  in 
which  I  lately  addressed  you  ;  but  believe  me,  there  is  not  a 
greater  change  in  the  language,  than  in  him  who  employs  it. 
Could  you  have  believed  that  when  your  Edwin  last  wrote 
you,  that  his  next  letter  would  be  designed  to  recommend  a 
crucified  Saviour  to  your  acceptance  ?  Wonder  not  at  this, 
hut  rather  wonder  that  I  could  wish  to  persuade  you  not  on¬ 
ly  to  slight  the  admonitions  of  the  pious,  and  disregard  the 
precepts  of  revelation,  but  even  to  silence  tlie  still  voice  of 
conscience,  that  monitor  which  never  quits  us  till  the  work 
of  corruption  is  complete.  Yes,  Emma,  I  then  hated  the 
bibleandits  author,  I  believed  it  alia  forgery,  and  as  if  it 
were  fraught  with  mischief  to  all  mankind,  I  wished  to  sec 
z/,  and  its  advocates  extirpated  from  the  earth.  By  metaphy¬ 
sical  speculations  I  had  brought  myself  almost  to  disbelieve 
the  existence  of  a  God,  and  even  wished  to  be  thoroughly 
convinced  that  this  was  the  case.  As  to  a  future  existence, 
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I  believed  it  a  mere  chimera.  Think  of  the  folly  of  a  beings 
living  in  a  world  which  exhibits  incontestible  marks  of  the 
most  perfect  design  and  most  consummate  wisdom  ;  and  yet 
believing  that  it  has  no  creator  or  preserver,— in  a  word, 
where  he  is  continually  exposed  to  a  thousand  accidents,  and 
yet  wishing  there  may  be  no  being  who  confinually  watches 
and  protects  him  !  What  are  we  to  think  of  such  a  character  ? 
Is  he  governed  by  any  known  laws  of  human  nature  ?  Yes, 
he  is  governed  by  a  law  which  among  men  is  universal. 

He  who  well  knew  what  was  in  man  has  declared  that 
‘‘  light  has  come  into  the  world,  and  men  have  loved  dark¬ 
ness  rather  than  light  because  their  deeds  were  evil.**  Here, 
then,  my  dear  Emma,  is  to  be  found  the  reason  why  God  and 
his  government,  Christ  and  his  gospel  were  the  objects  of 
my  implacable  dislike,  and  but  for  infinite  mercy, they  would 
have  been  so  to  all  eternity.  But  I  am  wandering  too  far.— 
I  must  be  more  explicit,  and  describe  to  you  the  steps  by 
which  from  a  determined  infidel  and  bitter  opposer  of  the 
Christian  religion,  I  have  become  one  of  its  warm,  though 
most  feeble  advocates,  and  rely  on  it  as  my  only  hope  of  com¬ 
fort  here,  or  happiness  hereafter.  Not  long  since,  I  paid  a 
visit  to  the  college  at  which  I  was  educated.  Nothing  could 
exceed  my  surprise  at  the  different  aspect  it  now  bore  from 
that  under  which  I  had  before  been  accustomed  to  behold  it. 
I  came  to  my  former  companions,  and  invited  them  to  attend 
me  at  our  customary  diversions,  the  gaming-table,  the  bottle, 
and  the  haunts  of  licentiousness,  those  images  of  hell.  They 
started  with  horror  at  my  proposal,  and  seemed  anxious  to 
avoid  my  company.  I  endeavored  to  overwhelm  them  with 
ridicule,  but  the  firm  and  manly  tone  of  reproof  in  which 
they  replied,  made  me  dumb  with  perplexity.  They  told  me 
they  were  soon  to  leave  their  studies  and  assemble  for  pray¬ 
er  and  religious  conversation,  and  invited  me  to  attend  with 
them.  I  complied,  partly  from  curiosity  and  partly  as  the 
Pharisees  followed  Jesus,  that  I  might  catch  something  out 
of  their  mouths  by  which  I  might  accuse  them.  Their  meet- 
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ii^g  was  exceedingly  solemn  ;  they  prayed  with  earnestness, 
and  sung  with  devotion.  They  seemed  as  if  their  bodies 
were  all  that  remained  below\  While  they  thanked  the  au¬ 
thor  of  their  being,  for  his  numberless  mercies,  their  hearts 
seemed  to  leap  with  rapturous  joy,  but  when  they  interceded 
for  the  unconverted  sinner,  tears  streamed  from  their  eyes, 
and  their  hearts  seemed  ready  to  burst  with  anguish.  These 
emotions  I  was  convinced  I  was  myself  greatly  instrumental 
in  exciting.  “  Save,  Oh,  our  God,’’  they  cried,  “  save  the  re- 
bellmus  sinner  from  the  fathomless  abyss  over  which  he 
trembles.”  I  started  from-  my  position  wdth  wild  astonish¬ 
ment,  and  seemed  to  hear  the  commotion  of  the  elements 
over  my  head,  and  to  see  the  ground  gaping  beneath  my  feet, 
and  to  be  myself  just  ready  to  sink  into  the  awful  abyss. 
AVhat  could  I  say,  or  what  could  I  do  ?  My  philosophy  fled 
me,  and  instead  of  endeavouring  to  prove  that  in  all  this 
there  was  nothing  real,  my  whole  attention  was  directed  to 
seeking  some  means  to  escape  impending  danger.  My 
friends  directed  me  to  repent  and  believe  the  gospel,  I  fell 
upon  my  knees,  and  like  a  persecuting  Paul,  I  cried,  “  Lord, 
what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do.”  To  me,  as  to  him,  he  said 
“  Arise,  and  go  into  Damascus,  go  to  the  reading  and  preach¬ 
ing  of  my  word,  go  to  my  followers  and  friends,  and  they  shall 
direct  thee.  My  grace  is  suflicient  for  thee.”  I  obeyed  his 
voice,  trusted  his  mercy,  and  he  spake  peace  to  my  guilty 
sodl.  I  think  I  can  say,  that,  weary  and  heavy  laden,  I  have 
gone  to  Christ,  and  taken  his  yoke  upon  me  and  found  it 
easy,  and  his  burden  light.  Yes,  my  dear  Emma,  I  have 
found  religion  to  possess  a  pleasure  infinitely  superior  to  all 
the  world  can  aflbrd.  I  entreat  you  to  embrace  it,  not  in 
name  only,  but  to  be  sure  that  you  possess  the  reality.  Do 
not  judge  of  it  from  the  characters  of  its  professors,  but  from 
the  word  of  God.  Consider  it  not  as  the  enemy  of  enjoy¬ 
ment,  no,  it  is  in  this  only  it  can  be  found,  uncontaminated 
and  lasting.  Are  you  attached  to  the  various  pleasures  of 
life  ?  This  is  no  objecUon  to  embracing  religion.  Are  your 
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pleasures  sinful  2  You  know  that  sin  will  render  you  unhap¬ 
py  here,  and  wretched  through  eternity  ;  you  therefore  need 
the  precepts  and  spirit  of  Christianity  to  assist  you  in  renounr 
cing  them.  Are  your  pleasures  innocent?  religion  will 
make  them  doubly  agreeable,  by  blending  with  them  a  con¬ 
sciousness,  that  they  are  the  gift  of  a  benificent  Deity.  You 
have  friends.  Are  they  vicious  ?  They  may  scorn  and  neglect 
you,  but  remember  they  are  at  best  but  unprofitable  acquain¬ 
tance,  unfit  to  be  your  friends  and  companions.  Are  they 
virtuous  ?  they  wdll  now  bid  you  a  double  welcome  to  their 
society,  and  your  intimacy  with  them  blending  pleasure  with 
profit,  shall  increase  to  all  eternity.  Yes,  my  dear  sister, 
earnestly  do  I  recommend  Christ  and  his  religiqn  to  your 
cordial  acceptance,  to  the  acceptance  of  all  mankind. 

Such  was  Edwin  at  this  time.  What  his  after  life  was, 
it  is  not  our  present  business  to  enquire.  But  though  the 
fervor  of  his  piety  undoubtedly  decayed,  we  must  believe 
that  what  he  has  in  his  letter  so  feelingly  described,  stamp¬ 
ed  his  character  through  life. 

THE  RAMBLER. 

NO.  m. 

‘  Why,  dont  you  believe  matches  are  mrule  in  heaven 
said  Errainia,  as  we  were  sitting  at  the  window,  enjoying  the 
refreshing  zephyrs  of  a  summer  evening, — ‘  Dont  you  be¬ 
lieve  matches  are  made  in  heaven  ?*  No— -yes — I  dont  know 
—said  I,  somewhat  embarrassed.  Erminia  is  about  nine¬ 
teen  years  of  age.  Her  form  is  elegant,  and  though  the  gra¬ 
ces  have  not  displayed  all  their  .art  in  the  formation  of  her 
features,  there  is  an  indescribable  something  in  their  ar¬ 
rangement  which  might  inflict  a  lasting  wound  on  the  heart 
of  any  man,  who  had  not  firmly  resolved  never  to  wear  the 
chains  of  beauty.  Her  father  began  the  world  without  a  pat¬ 
rimony  ;  but  by  indefatigable  industry,  and  the  most  scrupu- 
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lous  economy,  he  soon  acquired  a  respectable  fortune. 
Fond,  as  most  men  are,  of  what  they  consider  the  fruit  of 
their  own  superior  genius,  he  grew  old  under  the  full  per¬ 
suasion,  that  money  is  the  one  thing  needful ;  and  had  set  it 
<k)wn,  as  a  maxim,  that  a  talent  for  acquiring  property  is  the 
most  sure  and  decisive  characteristic  of  a  wise  man.  Ermi- 
nia  is  his  only  child.  He  doats  on  her  as  the  centre  of  his 
hopes, and,  next  to  money,  the  greatest  object  of  his  solicitude. 
Most  parents,  whose  ruling  passion  is  avarice,  grudge  every 
farthing  expended  in  the  education  of  their  children,  as  a 
needless  and  criminal  expense.  Not  so  the  father  of  Ermi- 
nia.  He  judged  more  correctly.  He  spared  no  expense  in 
her  education,  which  he  thought  necessary  to  make  her  ap¬ 
pear  to  advantage  in  the  world,  and  scarce  a  good,  that  is,  a 
wealthy  husband.  He  paid  his  money  with  the  same  willing¬ 
ness,  and  probably  from  the  same  motive,  that  he  fed  his  cat¬ 
tle  well  which  w'ere  designed  for  the  market.  The  two 
great  principles  which  were  instilled  into  the  infant  mind 
of  Erminia,  and  enforced  through  every  successive  stage  of 
life,  with  all  the  energy  of  parental  solicitude,  were  the  val¬ 
ue  of  money,  and  obedience  to  her  parent.  She  is  not  a  nig¬ 
gard  in  expense,  but  her  life  sufficiently  shews  that  indocility 
is  no  part  of  her  character. 

Erminia,  as  I  said  before,  has  now  arrived  at  the  a^e  of 
nineteen,  and  has,  chiefly  under  management  of  her  prudent 
father,  entered  into  a  matrimonial  engagement.  And  who 
do  you  think  is  the  happy  man,  on  whom  the  caresses  of  this 
lovely  fair  one  are  to  be  lavished  !  Mercutio,  the  plodding 
speculator,  who  lives  at  the  other  end  of  the  town.  His  age 
is  nearly  double  her  own,  and  he  is  generally  thought  to 
possess  no  one  quality  which  could  possibly  engage  the  af¬ 
fections  of  a  young  lady,  except  an  ample  fortune.  A  de¬ 
scription  of  his  person  would  not  be  difficult,  but  it  w’ould 
be  uninteresting,  for  you  may  see  such  every  day  in  the  streets, 
suffice  it  to  say,  considered  as  coming  from  the  hand  of  na¬ 
ture,  he  is  what  Hamlet  might  denominate  journeyman' ^ 
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work.  Education  has  rather  marred  than  mended  nature’s 
work.  He  is  never  sec^  at  a  public  assembly,  except  the 
auction.  His  reigninj^  passion  is  the  love  of  money,  and 
the  next  in  dignity  and  influence  is  pride.  The  fortune  of 
Erminia,  though  not  sufficient  to  gratify  the  former,  is  per¬ 
haps  greater  than  he  expected  to  obtain  in  this  way,  and  her 
fine  person  and  accomplished  mind  he  thinfts,  to  use  his  own 
vulgar  language,  wi/l  be  a  fine  feather  in  his  cafi.  The  first 
advances  were  made  by  Erminia’s  father,  and  were  eagerly 
embraced  by  Mercutio.  The  day  is  assigned  for  the  nup¬ 
tials,  and  Erminia  comforts  herself  under  the  thought  of  the 
approaching  sacrifice,  by  the  reflection,  that  she  is  fulfilling 
the  destination  of  heaven. 

Considering  the  situation  of  Erminia,  the  reader  will  not  be 
surprised,  that  her  question  threw  me  into  embarrassment. 
I  was  unwilling  to  offend  or  deprive  her  of  the  little  solace 
yet  left  her,  by  denying  the  agency  of  heaven  in  the  transac¬ 
tion  which  will  soon  unite  her  destiny  with  that  of  a  rn^tn 
whom  she  can  never  love  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  could  not 
persuade  myself,  that  it  resulted  from  any  resistless  fatality. 

Matches  made  in  heaven !  exclaimed  I,  as  I  pensively 
walked  home.  It  was  between  the  hours  of  ten  and  ele¬ 
ven  o’clock,  a  season  well  suited  to  sombre  reflection. 
Ah  !  thought  I,  how  often  are  youth,  beauty  and  happi¬ 
ness  sacrificed  to  the  most  detestible  of  all  passions,  the 
love  of  money  !  And  often  too,  merely  to  gratify  the  ava¬ 
rice,  caprice  or  dotage  of  a  fond  but  misguided  parent. 
And  if  a  young  lady  has  spirit  to  resist  this  encroachment 
of  parental  authority  .on  her  rights,  the  world  are  ready  to 
cry  out,  ‘  Ungrateful  !  Disobedient  !* — Matches  made  in 
heaven  ?  No  surely,  unless  Plutus  has  usurped  the  throne 
of  Jupiter,  since  the  days  of  the  Grecian  and  Roman  My- 
thologists.  Pursuing  this  train  of  reflection,  I  readied 
home,  retired  to  rest,  and  had  the  following 

DREAM. 

I  thought  I  tvas  rambling  in  the  Elysian  fields,  where  I 
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found  myself  surrounded  by  scenery  more  beautiful  and 
captivating  than  fancy  in  her  happiest  moments  had  ever 
sketched.  The  dreams  of  poetry  seemed  more  than  real¬ 
ized.  Wandering  from  object  to  object,  my  attention  was 
at  last  arrested  by  a  magnificent  structure,  which  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  describe.  Over  the  gate  was  written  in  gol¬ 
den  capitals.  The  Temple  of  Hymen.  Eager  to  survey 
the  interior  of  that  templej  from  which,  I  supposed,  so 
much  happiness  and  misery  flow  to  mankind,  and  anxious 
to  peruse  ihe  archives  of  the  Court  of  Love,  which  might 
furnish  subjects  for  my  future  lucubrations,  I  applied  to  the 
porter  for  admittance.  It  was  the  last  day  of  the  month, 
and  according  to  the  rules  of  the  court,  Cupid  was  that  day 
to  make  a  public  report  of  his  achievements  on  earth  du¬ 
ring  the  current  month.  All  strangers  are  admitted  to  wit¬ 
ness  this  ceremony,  and  of  course,  being  a  stranger,  I  was 
readily  admitted.  A  very  brilliant  assembly  were  convened 
on  this  occasion,  and  were  anxiously  waiting  the  arrival  of 
the  hood-winked  god.  As  his  stay  was  somewhat  protract¬ 
ed,  I  had  opportunity  to  take  a  hasty  survey  of  the  spacious 
hall,  in  which  we  were  assembled. 

On  a  splendid  throne  near  the  centre  of  the  hall,  sat  the 
god  of  Marriage,  under  a  canopy  of  the  finest  purple,  on 
which  were  pourtrayed,  in  symbolic  figures,  the  various 
kinds  and  degrees  of  matrimonial  felicity.  On  each  side, 
and  in  front  of  the  throne,  the  infant  Loves  and  Graces 
played  their  antic  gambols  on  the  golden  pavements.  On 
smaller  thrones,  and  a  little  in  the  rear,  sat  ‘  ox-eyed  Juno,* 
and  ‘  smiling  Venus,*  in  appropriate  robes,  such  as  they  are 
described  by  Homer  and  Virgil.  Thus  far  all  was  loveli¬ 
ness  and  beauty ;  and  I  might  have  become  a  thorough  con¬ 
vert  to  the  doctrine  of  matrimony,  if  I  had  not  discovered 
Jealousy,  Strife,  and  Hatred,  near  the  throne,  though  cast 
a  little  into  the  back-ground,  and  badly  concealed  by  a  thin 
curtain.  I  had  scarcely  taken  this  hasty  view,  when  the 
herald  announced  the  arrival  of  Cupid.  Every  eye  wasdi- 
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movements  slow  and  heavy.  In  short)  his  whole  appear- 
ance  indicated  chagrin  and  disappointment.  He  threw  down 
his  bow  and  quiver,  and  in  the  language  of  absolute  despair, 
declared,  that  his  exertions  to  promote  the  happiness  of  man¬ 
kind  were  utterly  fruitless.  That  he  had  not  been  able,  du¬ 
ring  the  month,  to  effect  but  one  conquest;  and  that  was 
of  an  old  bachelor  and  old  maid,  who  had  been  tampering 
with  his  arrows  six  and  thirty  years,  but  whom  he  had  nev¬ 
er  before  been  able  to  hit  in  the  right  spot.  He  attributed 
his  want  of  success  to  the  universal  ascendency  which  Am¬ 
bition  and  Avarice  have  obtained  over  the  human  mind  both 
male  and  female.  He  concluded  by  earnestly  requesting 
the  Court  of  Hymen  to  devise  some  measures  to  counteract 
the  influence  of  Ambition  and  Avarice,  or  to  dismiss  him 
from  their  service,  for  his  arrows,  which  were  tipt  only  with 
corporeal  or  mental  beauty,  could  no  longer  find  their  way 
to  human  hearts. 

When  the  court  had  received  this  account  from  their  dis¬ 
consolate  messenger,  they  retired  into  a  secret  room  for  con¬ 
sultation,  I  seized  this  opportunity,  to  take  a  peep  _at  their 
records,  some  extracts  from' which,  may  perhaps,  hereafter, 
afford  amusement  to  the  readers  of  the  Floriad. 

The  court  continued  in  conclave  about  an  hour,  when  Iris, 
the  messenger  of  the  gods,  was- dispatched  to  Lemnos,  (where 
old  Vulcan  has  kept  his  black-smith’s  shop  ever  since  he 
was  kicked  out  of  heaven,)  to  obtain  a  new  set  of  darts  for 
Cupid.  She  soon  returned  with  a  great  number,  done  up 
in  small  parcels.  On  each  parcel  was  an  emblem  designa¬ 
ting  the  peculiar  temper  of  the  darts  contained  in  it,  and  the 
peculiar  disposition  for  which  they  were  intended.  I  had 
opportunity  to  examine  these  several  bundles,  and  a  bystand¬ 
er  obligingly  condescended  to  explain  the  emblems  on  each. 
The  first  represented  wealth,  and  the  darts  in  that  bundle 
vere  intended  for  the  avaricious.  This  was  by  far  the  larg- 
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est  parcel.  The  next  was  a  star,  the  emblem  of  honor  and 
distinction,  and  these  darts  were  designed  for  the  ambitious. 
There  were  a  few  designed  for  the  wise  and  reflecting,  on 
which  were  stamped  the  emblems  of  beauty,  modesty,  good- 
sense,  &c.  But  there  was  one  parcel  which  peculiarly  at¬ 
tracted  my  attention.  The  darts  contained  in  it  were  not  so 
long  as  the  others,  and  very  blunt,  with  no  emblem  upon 
them.  On  enquiry,  I  found,  that  they  were  designed  for 
widowers,  widows,  old  bachelors  and  old  maids.  I  was 
proceeding  to  examine  some  more  parcels,  but  turning 
round,  I  discovered  Cupid  from  a  corner  of  the  room,  aim¬ 
ing  directly  at  my  heart,  an  arrow  marked  with  a  pair  of 
beautiful  blue  eyes.  My  terror  was  so  great,  that  I  imme¬ 
diately  awoke,  fully  convinced  that  matches  are  made  in 
heaven. 


ANECDOTE 


A  man  fond  of  affecting  the  floe  gentleman  both  in  his 
appearance  and  conversation,  was  mentioning  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  a  young  lady,  that,  he  had  that  day  purchased  an 
ehquent  saddle  with  stirrup  irons,  ‘  No  doubt,*  re¬ 

plies  the  lady,  <  your  horse  is  an  orator' 


LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE 


It  is  refiortcd  that  a  fourth  poetic  work,  by  Walter 
Scott,  Esq.  the  author  of  “  Marmion,**  “  The  Lay  of  the 
Last  Minstrel,*’  and  “  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,’*  is  now  pub¬ 
lishing  in  England.  If  this  refiort  be  correct,  we  hope  the 
American  public  will  soon  be  furnished  with  another  litera¬ 
ry  treat.  We  dare  not  hazard  a  conjecture  respecting  this 
work,  but  those  wdiich  he  has  already  published,  warrant 
high  expectations. 
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